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Spanish, and to a certain extent the French, have taken 
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THE HOUSE HAS 
tion « amp” bill and shown 


1 . ies al 
ysteria that omer 


BY A VOTE OF 167 to 141 


defeated the Hobbs ‘‘cor 


4 


ity to resist rea nota- 


idle, might well emula 
bill to sugarcoat it for 
(> neral 


prepare 1 


were 


ad 
» back the measure. Th ns would have widened 
t ower of tl Attor y General to gra relief in 
( in so-called ‘‘hardshi where otherwise re] 
| might be d 1. Hol t th 1 of 
debate on the bill, gave th ime away when he¢ 1 
what the Department of Justice would do if Australia 
ref 1 to take Harry Bridges back. The « inst t 
| vas ably pr ited by Congressman Celler for th« 
minority opposing it in the House Judiciary Committec 
Celler said that under the Hobbs bill an alicn might be 
! upon good grounds or bad by an administrative 
officer and interned for life without a jury trial. “The 
bill,’’ he declared, “smacks too much of the lettres de 
t of the Bourbon monarchs or the concentration 
camps of totalitarian governments.’ The majority against 
in the House indicates that both Jackson and Biddle 
could have won credit by fighting a bill that ran counter 


their basi philosophic ; instead of weakly giving in to 


what they wrongly considered an irresistible undertow 


+ 
DETROIT 


Stone, called at- 


REPORT FROM 
I. F. 
authorities to utilize the 
Now 


Senator Truman of Mis- 


A YEAR 
/ \ 


tention to the failure of defense 


AGO IN A 
n's Washington editor, 
hine-tool capa ity of the automobile indu try. 
a Senate committee headed by 
reports that half our machine-tool facilities during 


1¢ past year have 


POUTI 


been lost to the defense program as a 


It of this failure, which was “‘partly due to the un- 
willingness to use small concerns not previously engaged 

hine-tool production, and partly due to the failure 
to force large manufacturers, such as the automobile 


luracturers, to use 
id of 
rim report of this best of all the Congressional com- 
with defense is 
Utilization of 


their machine-tool d« partments for 


he 


for retooling for new models.” T 
concerned with “Priori- 


Existing Manufacturing 


Paci The committee criticizes army and navy pro- 

rement officials and the OPM for not utilizing existing 
in the defense program and for following “the 
line of least resistan in providing for new factories 


ymumnitt finds that this policy favors the 


larecr manufacturers and, in combination with the scarcity 


maller businesses to the 


the Odlum plan for allocating enough 


our smallest manufacturers 140,000 cm- 


fewer than twenty rsons each to keep them 


alive until they can find a place in the defense program. 
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DR. GOEBBELS HAS ONCE AGAIN TA 
his pen to warn the German people of the f 
ting an early and victorious end to the w 


p 
vember 6 he told them in the magazine Re: 


must resign themselves to “hard and relentl 
that failure to win would consign the nation 


ferno beside which all past hardships wall | 
in another article written for the same maga; 


1 wy ' 
Cciafes VW ¢ do noi be iong to those dream 


sionists who prophc 5) 


tomorrow or the day after tomorrow.” Th 

of cautious realism is far removed from t 
optimism which Goebbels was displaying 
‘The Nene Zurcher Zeiltuny In WS 1S ( 


1941, pul lished a dispat h from its Berlin cor: 
paraphrasing a statement by Goebbels as fol 
Was CONVING d 


So far no 


it a total German victory was | 
National Socialist 


idline for the completion of a < 


ae 
leader h 


] 
ad ac 


nounced 


This had now occurred for the first time w] 


] 


said that Britain would be defeated in the cour 


tement the leadership of th 


ndertaken a moral responsibility 


year. With this sta 


nation had u 


was going to live up to.” It is worth while to 1 
some of the events which have proved Goch! 


failure to win a rap! 


Hitler's costly | 


| pret 


cisive victory over Russia, the vast improvem 


British position in the Atlantic, the increasing 
participation in the war, and the rising curs 


all ZO 


for pessimism on Goebbels’s part; they ought 


can armament rduction. These are 


prove an antidote to defeatism on our side of 
> 


THE MOST NOTABLE OF OUR 
defeatists, Herbert Hoover, in his recent spec 
cago quite ignored the causes of Goebbels’s 

expressed the conviction that the combined | 
resources of the United States, the British En 


1 
‘) 


the U.S. S. R. were too feeble to overcome th 
eighty million Germans or to force Hitler to 1 
hold on the -wenty nations he now dominates. 1 
Mr. Hoover said, has settled down into a militar 
mate, and the best remaining chance for the d 
of Hitler is the resistance of the conquered peop! 
secthing with unquenchable hatred.” It follows, 


ing to the ex-President’s logic, that we should 1 


plain to these rebels who are to abolish Nazism ! 
that they will never get the help of American f 
new American expeditionary force, Mr. Hoover 
was a sheer physical impossibility. The necessary 
ping and equipment could not be produced in | 
five years, and even then we could never land an 


Europe. Therefore we must decide now not to 


+ 


plate such a physically impossible project Ic 
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that we ‘‘can dismiss at on 
t Hitler can invade the Western Hemispher 


ntradictions arise from Mr. Hoover's attempt to 


] 14 nate . _ 3 \\’ 
inescapable alternatives which face us. \ 
i 
r smash Hitlerism, no matter what the c or 
t, ounterpoise to Nazi 


red, at best, to a cept asa 
ition of the Old World the permanent 
New 


aws 2 oS Se eS Se SS 


ry ifariz 


= 
» 


ARE DELIGHTED TO 


ture censors of New York 
] 
i 


HEAR THAT THE 


State have granted 


a 
= 


n for the public showing in its entirety of “Th 
Village, 
xican village by Herbert Kline and John Stein 


- censors had demanded the deletion of scenes 


sa 3S 


’ } 
a beautiful documentary film made 


oe 


showing a woman nursing a baby and suffering the 
of childbirth on the ground that they were “in 

and “inhuman.” The producers of the film 
| their successful appeal on the contention that the 


deals with an important theme “in a truthful, re- 


and dignified manner.’ We are sure their view 


nfirmed by the public. 
»~ 


ROSE M. STEIN, WHO DIED LAST SUNDAY, 


Ww! missed by many people in Many walks of life, for 


her interest and her investigations covered not ot 


is a part Her name will be spoken with a 


= 


kind of affection in the homes of workers in the 


a4 


s around Pittsburgh. She was a familiar figure 


lingy streets and smoke-stained houses of 


and Homestead, of Weirton and McKeesport, 
ra period of years she had established herself so 

i trusted friend that to be introduced by Rose 
sto be welcomed without question in commun: 
oe ~ 


| | y Col! pany spics to be suspicious Of all n 


| I 
Her faith in the courage and sense of working 


SOPs > 5 


8 


d women was deep; it was neither humorless nor 


3-8 


for it was based on an intimate knowledge of 
w as human beings, and that knowledge saved her 
fr dehumanizing sentimentality about “the 
w hich so many “friends of labor’ indulge it 
Ber extensive first-hand obs rvation, her understanding 
no! of labor's probl ms but of their relation to 
lar and the confidence and r¢ spect shi 
@mmanded from trade unionists made her one of the 


( ial ISsucs, 


st informed and most reliable of conte mporary writer 


he field ° = 
s the field. The Nation has lost a highly valued con 
4 P ° 
tp ind working DCO] 


le, in and out of untons, have 


peo) 
lo: 4 Courageous and truly disinterested defender 
é 


> 
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The battle of the 


Mediterranean 


, 
( o farcad ) ii! | | 
i ] SC 1 1 th i Grove 
er ful x « t f land ct pth 
\ 
3 it | IK t Nba t l 
‘ 
I rt ( [ Lif \ 
( { i i l i 


Li is ah toc sccond | 
+ Te 
+ ( } j il pu il ( 
} rc) 4 ror { : n Li 4 i 
i 

ted €xert al j ( C muatia 

ern front, | rly a dri lictated b 

I tt vy. For many 1 is Britain has | 
for this offensive, and it is now Casy to se 


Winston Churchill was not willing to undertake a simu 


Britain und 


expedition against the Continent 


Egypt, for Sucz and Gibraltar are among the m 
‘ h rs Of British Ca POWC! and both are cn 
ingercd by the Axis bridgehead in North Africa. There 


fore, the British General Staff must have argued last 


for choosing the Medi- 
Europe as a battl 
, 


Italian flect into 


] |. ] * ool 
rhe nd | onstantly harassed th Axis supply | 
stcan 1 iy the North African coasts it can coopcerat 
! 
with the army and in return receive the prot tion of 


+] — 
there is much to be 


said for hammering at Italy, which is suffering from war 


] ALT eee 
rhaps the Nazi grip 


weariness and totalitarian dry-rot. P 


out of the war, but Hitler might possibly be forced to 
end an army of occupation south of the Al sin order to 


tain Mussolini's auth rity. And that would be a n il 


ryptian fronticr, British armored columns 


have driven west and north, relieving Tobruk and « ip- 


Bardia and other strategic positions. General 


Rommel’s army scems to have been S} lit up into several 


I 
an 1 although the Gi rmans 


olated grou] at least. are 


putting up a de sperate fight, there is good re ison to hope 
it will shortly be forced to capitulate. It can be ta 


for granted that the British command will pre > home 








losses, fi hi > ad DAT Wil 


s of Libya and Tripoli; they are the con- 


SS Ol 


regardlc¢ 
nnot afford to lose are much higher than 
indy wast¢ 
trol of North Afri 


1 and the Mediterranean. 


xh in Vichy is a realistic 
» des for it now begins to 
Axis cannot hold Mediter- 
in without a greater degree of collaboration from the 
French. By securing the dismissal of Weygand from his 
viccroyship in Ni 
cess, some of the results of which are discussed by Jay 
935. Now Marshal Pétain, 
een persu ided to throw away his one high card, 

is going to have his hand called at a me 


k as af the s own in the 


rth Africa Hitler won an initial suc- 


Allen in an article on page 


eting with Goring 
and, perhaps, Hitler. According to reports from Berne, 
he will be asked to accept a draft treaty guaranteeing 
French territories apart from Alsace-Lorraine, which 
will be ceded to Germany. Release of the French pris- 
oners of war and further reductions in occupation costs 
will be offered in return for adhesion to the Axis and 
the use of the French flect and North African bases 
against Britain. Although some qualified observers be- 
lieve that the old Marshal will refuse these terms, the 


ivailable 


evidence suggests that he has lost the power to 
resist 

But would his waning prestige with the French people 
survive such a betrayal? Would they make collaboration 
effective by accepting the deal? That is the problem 
which Hitler has to solve before he can use France in the 
Battle of the Mediterranean. We ought to make it 
tougher for him by throwing all our weight on the other 
ide. ‘The dismissal of Weygand was a heavy defeat for 
the State Department, which had been nursing him along 
in the belief that he would remain a bulwark against 
German penetration of North Africa. Similarly we have 
been attempting to stiffen Pétain by holding his hand 
ind not criticizing. But these tactics have prevented us 
from encouraging De Gaulle and supporting the opposi- 
tion to collaboration inside France. Our policy has been 
liscredited by the new developments at Vichy, and late 
we should reverse it. The extension of Lease-Lend 


is iC IS, 
aid to the Free French colonies and the revocation of 
export licenses for Vichy Africa are a good beginning, 
but only a beginning. Let the United States government 
use every short-wave channel at its command to tell the 
French people that we are determined to bring about the 
downfall of Nazism. Let Admiral Leahy inform Petain 
toward collaboration will mean his 


that any move 


withdrawal from Vichy and re 


new 
ognition of De Gaulle, and 
let us see that this news is broadcast in France. By helping 
the French people to reject the role now being prepared 
for them we can make a real contribution to the winning 
of the Mediterranean and the safeguarding from German 
rule of Dakar and the French African colonies, in which 


we have a vital interest. 


The N 


Oh, You Mean Arbitrate? 


N OCTOBER 24 President Roosevelt 
L. Lewis to submit the captive-coal-min 
arbitration. John L. Lewis refused. On Nover 


President again suggested arbitration, with an 


proposal that the present situation with regu 


closed hop be frozen throughout the entire ind 
the duration of the national emergency. Joh 
refused both alternatives. 

On November 22 the President for the 
urged arbitration. This time, before the pro; 
be made public, John L. Lewis joyfully a 

ne workers, he told the President, “are hap; 
this contribution in the public interest.” 

Just one month had intervened between L 
refusal to arbitrate and his sudden conviction 
arrangement provides for an honest determinat 
issue.” In that month the country witnessed 
outs in the vital coal industry, involving son 
men; it saw a rising tide of public resentm 
strikes in defense industry; it watched react: 
ments in Congress, making political capital of 


scntment, threaten to wipe out the gains labor | 


since 1933 and even to stand the nation’s for 
on its head if need be to realize their purp 

the dissolution of the National Mediation Bx 

had stultified itself in the face of that Con 
threat. 

John L. Lewis may win the decision at the h 
arbitration board; it is highly probable, in fa 
will. But his victory will have been bought at th 
\ 


n CONnSCq l 


are still to come, and by a method which could h 


a month of dangerous turbulence, wit 
tried without any cost at all in the first place 
something less than strategical genius, what 
outcome. 

Nobody has yet shown John L. Lewis to b 
however, and it is inconceivable that if a simp! 
ment of this dispute were all he had in mind h 
have proceeded in this remarkably roundabout 
It is true that he may be particularly satisfied 
personnel of the present board, which besides 
includes Benjamin Fairless, president of the 
States Steel Corporation, and Dr. John R. St 
director of the United States Conciliation Service 
arbitration proposal that he previously spurned « 
a board headed by himself and Myron C. Taylor 
only last month he called ‘‘an industrial statesman 
secing vision,” the man with whom he had so 
fully worked out a settlement in the captis 
controversy of 1934. Yet before a third man © 
proposed, Lewis on that occasion rejected the whole ! 


of arbitration out of hand. 


¢ 
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Lewis's Iden conversion to arbiiration the day ; 

Ite? C. I. O. convention adjourned lends weight to the 
' ion that he had bigger fish to fry. The cam- 
timed beautifully to coincide with the conven- 
Here was a unique opportunity to recapture his 

on the unassailable issue of the union sh 

Ld at me time to embarrass the President and p 
a wrench in his foreign policy. If these wer 
objectives, he has failed in all of them. As 
were shows in his article elsewhere in this 
. convention backed Lewis only so far as the 
union shop compelled its support; its real 

d {Mpafidence and loyalty went to Philip Murray 
\ President, he has emerged from the ordeal 
and increased stature. Blackmailed by Con 
* il primitives in the weck of the neutrality del 

ssailed on all sides by demands for troops and strong- 
rm methods, he persisted doggedly in his efforts to 
bring ut a settlement that would not demoralize the 
puntry’s productive fighting force. In this he succeeded, 
but he will probably not be able to avert Icgislative curbs 
on labor in some form or other. As we go to press, he 
is reported to have given his sanction to a bill calling for 
ry arbitration in defense industries. Labor leg- 
Blation is always dynamite, and the best we can hope for 
is responsible leaders like Murray will have a chance 
toa lrafting a measure that will reduce friction dur- 


mergency without sacrificing the gains labor has 


past eight years 


- 


Japan’s Terms 


EGOTIATIONS between the United States and 
Japan have reached a crucial stage. Events this 
: eck may determine whether Japan will be permanently 
“SS Bthecked in its aggression or be able to win a breathing- 


j 


which to recoup its resources for further ad- 


8 


es. At the moment the situation is distinctly disturb- 


ae 


Secretary Hull’s midnight conference with Japan's 


) diplomatic representatives must be regarded with 
xiety by those who wish to see this country maintain a 
policy. This anxiety is not lessened by Washing- 


rumors that Japan might be offered relaxation of 
mic curbs in return for undertaking to refrain 


[Ree & 


m new moves either south or north. We do not know 
prcciscly what terms Japan has offered, but we have an 
Micial statement by the head of the Japanese govern- 

Premier Tojo, to the effect that any settlement 
Would have to embrace three points: (1) abandonment 


by the United States of aid for China: (2) resumption 






1} 
Oi normal trade relations between the United States and 
ipan; and (3) guaranties that the war will not spread 
Far East. The Japanese press has placed such great 
‘ | } ! ’ 







on these demands that it is difficult t how 






not \ 1 at least their s 
. 
Reports from Japanese rces .) ! 
I 
+ olf f Vv l pp iS ( i { 
? | 
United State r detail. J t 
: 
1 
\ i i ( | 
, 4 ; 
Vade Sibert f rm foran “A f 
fore mv col 1oOn 1a inf I } 
be en China and Japan. | be pe to 
( ( ree I I if 
| } 
ni r Chi 1k Ad i r cxi i I ul th [ I d 
c, 
y rf i il i Af ] ( 
T , 
A nm th pul} if HI bh ( 
I 
thr t + Amer nter ‘ ; ) ' 
a threat to Ame! ni Circ ie) j ra 
Lhe situation with regard to China is a particularl 
a Lil | : oF " 
CItil¢ t one. While there 1s every reason to believe that 


Japan would be willing to evacuate the greatcr part of 
outhern and central China as 
, , 
ment, considerations of fac almost certainly preciuc 
’ ' 1 } * 
the compiete evacuation of China, including Manchuria. 
Yet Cl b is] 4 ’ } +] vt] 
ct hina ODviousiy cannot be satished Wilih anything 


less than the restoration of its territorics pre bably in- 


cluding Formosa. Since the struggle in China involves 
basic questions of freedom of trade as against Japan 
domination of all manufacture and commerce, it is to 
the interest of the United States, both politically and 
economically, to give full support to China. In this con 
nection, some ok the reports coming out of Washington 
have been disquieting. It is rumored that the United 
States is merely insisting that most of China be evacu- 
ated. We sincerely hope that this report did not emanate 
from official sources. For the part of China that Japan is 
most anxious to retain is Manchuria and the five northern 
provinces of China proper. These are the arcas which 
are richest in natural resources, the least overpopulated, 
and the most vital to China’s defenses against Japanc 
ncroachment. And it is evident that the future peace of 
the Pacific depends on a strong, independent China, 
capable of holding its own against a militaristic Japan. 
Equally important from the point of view of the 
United States is a definite repudiation by Japan of its 
Axis ties. This also will be difficult to achieve. While 
Japan is not so sure as it once was that Germany 1s 
destined to be victor in the European conflict, it wants 
to be in a position to cash in if Hitler wins. To do this 
it must continuc to play Hitler's game, at least in part, 
in the Pacific. Moreover, the formal repudiation of the 
pact would involve an intolerable loss of face for 
the present rulers of Japan. Yct this country must 1 


Axts 


on at least tacit rey udiation of the | ict. There coul Ibe no 


pre r folly than to resume shipments of crucial war 
materials to a nation which is pledged to aid Germany 


if the Nazis become involved in war with the United 


hipping American supplies 





Good Neighbor at Last 


BY I. F. STONE 


HEN Josephus Daniels several weeks ago sub- _—_— United States. It will give Mexico funds to « 
mitted his resignation as ambassador to Mex- inter-American system of highways from ¢ 

ico, the President asked him to make one more —- Mexico City and from Mexico City to the ¢ 

trip to Mexico City before leaving his post. On his return border; the day may come when we shall need 
Ambassador Daniels brought with him a personal letter for armies going south. We have no navy ba 
from President Camacho to President Roosevelt express- San Diego and the Panama Canal, and ther 
ing the former's deep anxiety over the failure of the two dozen harbors on the west coast of Mexi 
ymplete an accord on the oil-expropriation President Camacho has agreed to provide { 

juestions unsettled between them. Last Mon- navy might some day use. Mexico has strateg 
idor Daniels conferred with Secretary Hull. such as copper, zinc, lead, mercury, and fib 

saw Mr. Roosevelt at the White House. to our defense program, and American capita 

ing afternoon Secretary Hull and Francisco to expand their production. Above all else, 
ra, Mexican Ambassador to the United confidence of the Mexican people. We n 

a six-point agreement between this coun- them feel that we intend to make the Gi 


». The President, Mr. Hull, and Ambas- policy a reality and to withdraw the support 


nd the liberals in the Latin American ernment from “Yanqui imperialists.” This 
State Department, notably Laurence ment does, and in so striking a fashion that | 
he country’s gratitude for this accord. will win us new 
ith Mexico our government has re- among all the peoples of Latin America. 
influences of the American and The Standard Oil and Royal Dutch Shell i 
nopolics and taken its stand with hoped to block a settlement of agrarian clain 
o and their aspirations to control them going back as far as 1868—and the rc 
silver buying and loans to Mexico until th 
There is good reason to suspect that the final consum- their properties back. They hoped to use Me: 
ition of this accord was not easy. Public statements made cial need to force an agreement whereby th 
ident Camacho at the time of his inauguration back into Mexico ostensibly as managers of 
ist January indicated that he expected an agreement to erties but under a lease so long and terms so 
med within a few days. Ambassador Daniels felt to be the equivalent of ownership. In some r 
ould have been signed months ago. He wanted hoped for even more favorable terms than 
made between this country and Mexico over had before expropriation. They wanted a guar 
efore he retired. No ambassador from labor troubles and a promise that there wi 
r won the same affection from the increase in taxes during the term of the lease. 
His influence was steadily exerted itself was to extend as much as fifty years, ar 
mpanies and in favor of Mexico. in oil-company opinion to foment a counter-! 
talked the Mexicans out of their revo- that might further improve the position of t! 
ind suavely and effectively. Josephus can and Anglo-Dutch trusts. 


1 them proceed with it. He is a veteran of Important to the oil companies was the m 


! 
! 
Democratic Party under William of an unofficial embargo on the sale of Mexi 


perialism one of its prin- existence of such an embargo, first revealed | 
ilso, by one of those pranks respondent in The Nation of November 3( 
sion of power play on men, now tacitly admitted by the State Department. | 
under whom Vera Cruz was ber a year ago I stated that the Navy Dep 
years in Mexico City and this instructions from the State Department, ch 
the slate clean. They also Standard Oil 89 cents a barrel for a half-milli 
tht have been taken in that of fuel oil rather than accept a low bid of 79 « 
istant Secretary, Franklin Eastern States Petroleum, a small company refit 
can crude. The Maloney committee hearings | 


rtant to the defense of the showed that this unofficial embargo was still 
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f Secretary Hull's letter to Ambassador Najera use the managerial and engineering ability of our big 
nts a major victory for Mexico. “The gov- oil companies. On that basis it should be possible to 
a of the United States,’ Secretary Hull wrote, arrange an agreement fair to both sides, but it ts clear 
' facilitate negotiations between the government of that the companies can no longer hope to get their prop 
M ind representatives of such oil companies as may ertics back, and that they cannot hope to obtain paym 
} rested in an agreement for the marketing of ex- for subsoil rights. Although it is well known by now that 
Mexican petroleum products.” This may hurt Mexican subsoil rights were always reserved to the state 
; ompanies, but it will help American indus- our companies have insisted on laying claim to the oil in 
BB. for Mexican wells produce an unusually good grade the ground and placing fantastic valuations upon it. It 
of il fuel oil, perhaps the one kind of oil in this which explains the wide gap separating the $40 
, me shortage is possible. 000,000 figure of which the oil companies talk and th 
ling the agrarian claims, providing American sums a tenth that size which the Mexicans are willing to 
} | lifting the unofficial embargo on Mexican oil, pay. Nothing is said of subsoil rights in the agreemer 
bur government has taken the screws off Mexico. The negotiated by the two governments, and the absence of 
bil companies must now negotiate a separate settlement any reference to them 1s itself an implicit acceptance of 
‘ rcumstances no longer unfavorable to Mexico. Mexican law on the point—law, it must again be em 
" mpanies still have bargaining points, but they phasized, which goes back to the Spanish crown. This 
; ite ones. Perhaps the chief point in the favor acquiescence by silence may turn out to be the most im 
0! mpanies is the inability of the Mexican govern- portant of the bargaining weapons given Mexico against 
r run the oil properties efficiently. Mexico could our oil companies by this Good Neighbor accord. 
o e 
Philip Murray Takes Over 
‘ A 
BY RICHARD H. ROVERE 
Detroit, November 22 wisdom and courage of Philip Murray, who not only 
XCEPT for the roundhouse punches swung by emerged from the shadow of John L. Lewis but, once in 
Denny Lewis and his mob in the lobby of the the light, showed himself a far greater protagonist of 
Detroit Statler, the fourth convention of the Con- labor than Lewis ever was. The unanimity of the cot 
gress Of Industrial Organizations was a dull and per- vention, in fact, was, as unanimity generally is, only a 
affair. Not a single speech was made nor a blind for bitter factionalism behind the scenes; had 11 
igainst any proposition that came to the floor. not been for Murray’s brilliant generalship of a reluctant 
Every resolution was adopted unanimously, every one of army, the differences might have broken out into some 
Jast year's officers unanimously reelected. The intellectual thing far more serious than the fisticuffs in the Statler 
= f floor debate, if such it could be called, was dis- barracks. At any one of a dozen points Murray might 
( ly low. The Communists raised the roof every have blundered or weakened, but he never did. If labor's 
t peaker let it be known that he thought ill of position is still less enviable than it might be, the fault 
Hitler, but even their enthusiasm was not contagious is not Philip Murray’s 
to hide the half-heartedness of the applause or Murray's command of the convention was signalized 
t ites’ preoccupai'on with other matters, notably by his establishment of three points of C. I. O. policy 
John L. Lewis and the captive miners. The thirty-three- each of which met powerful opposition within the or 
I lemonstration for Philip Murray at the close of ganization. He had, first of all, to get substantial backing 
ns on Friday was not really part of the conven- for the captive-mine strike. He may not have approved 
{ h of relief drawn by the delegates after lay- Lewis's action in bringing the issue to a head in the first 
1 story that seemed likely to end, but happily place; there is plenty of evidence that he did not. An 
ith the hero and his chums being chewed to official of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, to 
i large, bushy-browed lion. which Murray has devoted a great deal of his time in the 
red though it was, the convention did mak« last five years, told me that as a result of the coal stril 
lecisions. They were forced upon it by the the union shop in stecl had already lost the pledged suy 
which it met and the internal crises which it port of President Roosevelt. But Lewis had called the 
! That the y were for the most part wisc and coura- tune and the strike. For Murray the issue was no longer 


isions was due almost entirely to the personal if it ever had been, one betwecn sane and irresponsible 
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unionism: from the moment the National Defense Medi- 
ation Board handed down its decision it was a fight be- 
tween the steel trust and the United Mine Workers, and 


Murray's Scotch conscience left him no choice but to 


tand four square with the union. When the convention 


ope! d, plenty of delegates were ready to scuttle the 
U. M. W., while the Communists and Hillmanites, who 


consummated a deal that made them the most powerful 
block of delegates, made it clear through their spokesmen, 
Mike Quill and Leo Krzycki, that they would have been 
delighted to give the coal diggers something less than 
all-out aid and get along to other business. But Murray 
believed in the miners’ cause if not in their leader's 
timing, and he pulled hard against those who would 
have taken their revenge on Lewis at the expense of 
his union, 

The situation was exactly reversed on foreign policy, 
the second point which Murray fought for and won. 
The delegations from the mine workers and the Con- 
struction Workers’ Organizing Committee, both ruled 
by the Lewis dynasty, would gladly have struck back 
at President Roosevelt and Sidney Hillman by a fight to 
withhold support from the defense program. While there 
was never any question that most of the delegates stood 
behind the Administration's foreign policy, the Lewis 
forces, if Murray had handled them less skilfully or if 
their strike had been disapproved, could have made the 
convention that voted aid to Britain and Russia look like 
Saturday night in a coal-mining town. As it was, they sat 
glumly but noiselessly in their seats at the convention 
hall and confined their brawling to the recesses. The 
C. I. O. is committed to the war effort and will offer no 
hindrance to further measures against Hitler. 

Everyone was interested in John L. Lewis and in 
Adolf Hitler, but when the future organizing plans of 
the ¢ 
more than usually listless. In some quarters the C. I. O. 


I. O. were being presented, the convention was 


has reached that state of satisfied inertia which, when 
it began to stifle the A. F. of L., brought about the split 
of 1936. Philip Murray, however, reached his most per- 
suasive heights when he assured the delegates, the gov- 
ernment, industry, and the public that “not even a grave 
national emergency will stop us from organizing.” The 
clothing workers, in an almost completely organized in- 
dustry, and the Stalinists, who have one-track minds, 
would sooner concentrate exclusively on pressing the 
war against Germany, but Murray really believes that a 
war for democracy must be a war prosecuted with vigor 
on two fronts. (No more convincing presentation of this 


point of view has been made than the one to be found 


The Na 


imagination than he possessed. During the . 
the C. I. O. will attempt to wind up its orga: 
Big and Little Steel and will start to work on 
dustry. It will drive hard into the South 
pronged attack on the exploitation of Souther: 
on such malodorous institutions as the poll 
fact, though it was not brought out at the c 
that more energy, talent, and money will be e 
open up the South in the coming year than \ 
crack the Ford empire this year and last. 

The arrogant and unreliable John L. Lewi 
replaced as the real leader of the C. I. O 
Murray, and that in itself is satisfying. His 
600,000 miners leaves Lewis considerable 
undermine Murray's leadership, but it is d 
he can succeed so long as the present m 
country prevails and so long as Murray builds a : 
for support of his policies by organizing the uno: 
But the health of a movement like the C. I. O 
entirely dependent upon the character of its 
Or upon its constant expansion. It is, for one t 
pendent upon internal democracy, and of that t 
very little in Detroit last week. It is certainly a | 
the decision of most conventions are made by 
in the back room; but even in Nazi Germany 
be internal differences which have to be hammer 
fore the totalitarian front is presented to the 
C. I. O. convention presented an appalling 
that was false to the view of any well-infor 
server. I know of one group of fifteen or sixt 
gates who were honest non-interventionists 
simply did not dare to express their views on th 
policy resolution—which, incidentally, was d: 
Lee Pressman, who came up from Washington, | 
the delegate from Contra Costa County, Califor: 
false show of unanimity was even tactically unn 
since the percentage of delegates that privately « 
the resolution was so small. The Fight for fF: 
Committee polled half the delegates and learn 
its sampling that 94 per cent of those present fay 
the resolution. A similar poll of union membe: 
gates of the Ford River Rouge plant showed th 
ventionist sentiment there ran about 20 per cent 
than among the delegates. It seems elementary 
vote on so important an issue as this should r 
true facts, whatever they are. I happened to read 
filed by the correspondent of a large London 
mediately after the passage of the foreign-po! 
lution. It was not his fault that any Englishn 


read his story would believe that American 


Novembet 


in Murray's report to the convention, an impressive would unanimously support the immediate dis) 


The (sc 


political and ¢ 
hat the te 


onomic document.) In laying the ground an expeditionary force. 


work for a huge organizing ¢ unpaign he won the last of Newspapers may have overplayed the ‘‘thuge 
knuckles’ which President Murray condemned, 


was certainly there, and it was accepted with equ 


the three points that struck me as his fundamental vic- reat 


tories over a group of delegates with far less courage and 











. Denny Lewis was not the 


by most delegat 





sident who did not think it wise to walk 
f without a bodyguard of several men. On the 





story went around the press table that 200 


1K employ of the United Mine Workers were 


seen neither gun play nor guns, I am 
report on the precise accuracy of this. A great 
Mine Workers were on 


seat 9 
Guest. 


friends of the 


ever. They wore badges marked 


well-heeled and seemed to have an unusual 

of time on their hands; only a few of them at 
session, but they occupied strategic points 

lobbies throughout the week. 

I. O. has in- 


rather than diminished. They do not control it, 


ence of Communists in the C. 


ir new position on world affairs did not corre- 


] 
} 


large measure to that of the majority, their 


would be less 


But the Hillman followers have 
| 


1in as equal partners, and Joe Curran, read of 


| Maritime Union, sat in on the Amalgamate« 


Clothing Workers’ caucuses. The new executive boar 
which is not elected by the convention but ts ma 
of representatives appointed by each union, has fifteen 
out of forty-one members from 


the left-wing untons 


No picture of the convention would be fair unless t 


dulness, the lack of internal democracy, and the th 
were set off against the achievements. The 
hand of the Stalinists and the rough-house tacti 


John L. 


Lewis are probably responsible for the short 


comings, while credit for the achievements must go. I 
believe, to Philip Murray. He fought every one of t 
destructive tendencies. For several years American | 


erals have been waiting for the American labor mov 


ment to produce a man to whom they could look for 
strong and candid leadership Philip Murray may be that 


man. He will now have a year in office free from the 


overburdening influence of his mentor; he has a good 


program; and he can, if he is given some aid and en 


couragement from outside, clean out some of labor's 


Augean stables and then get down to real work. 


The “Raw Materials” Hoax 


BY GABRIEL 


UBLICATION of peace aims in time of war has 


id purpose: to set a goal beyond victory 1n 
t! lief that a greater cause will inspire greater 
st sacrifice: and to undermine the enemy's 


will to victory and his faith in the righteous- 
use. In view of these objectives Point 4 
Atlantic Charter must be set down as curiously 
England and the United States, it reads, “will en- 
with due respect for their existing obligations to 
the enjoyment of all states, great or small, victor 


juished, of access on equal terms to the trade and 


ad the raw materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity.” This specific promise of 

ess to raw materials to the vanquished has naturally 

enough been seized upon by the Nazis as an implied 

on that hitherto Germany has had no such op- 

rt portunity. Obviously this is grist to the Goebbels mill, 


ppears to confirm a tenet of the Nazi creed that 

proved most useful in justifying the war to the 

people. Reinforcement of this hoary fallacy, 

f unintentional, comes with particularly bad effect 

ment when it is important that this whole concept 
ess to raw materials be clarified once and for all. 


The German people have long been led to believe 





the territory they occupy is too small for them and 





their creative ability. The Kaiser demanded a place in 






n for Germany; the Nazis developed this theme by 





JAVSICAS 


claiming more Lebensraum and access to raw material 
During the flourishing days of appeasement a sympa- 
Socialists and 


conservatives alike, endeavoring to understand the causcs 


thetic ear was lent to this claim abroad 
of recurrent German aggression, found the economic ex 
planation offered by the Nazis a plausible one. Yet it is 
without basis in fact. Switzerland, mor 


densely pop 


ulated, with few natural resources, and without access t 


the sea, finds sufficient creative ability among its people 
to enable it to enjoy the highest per capita income in 
Europe next to Sweden. Sweden in turn has a higher 
per capita income than the United States with its virtu 
ally unlimited resources and thinly populated territories. 
Obviously the size of a country and the number of its 


inhabitants bear little relation to the wealth and wel! 
being of its people. The economic structure of a country, 
the organization of production and distribution, 1s the 
important factor. Highly industrialized capitalist coun- 
tries experience pe riodic unemployment and suffer tror 

poverty amid plenty, but the people of a totalitarian state 
are forced to divert all their resources and energy to the 
production of armament and in consequence suffer 
chronic deprivation. The contrast between nations or- 
ganized for peace and those dedicated to war is most 
pronounced in their treatment of the problem of raw 
materials. 


In a liberal 


world economy, in time of peace, all 





small, do in fact enjoy free access to 
ials of the 


rfere with the free 


world, on equal terms. Such 
play of supply and 
ct all nations alike. The commodity markets 


ld know no racial, national, or religious di: 


xport quotas may be adopted at the place of 
1 


ilt a disastrous fall in prices, Great Britain 
rential duties within the empire: the 
till the same to all buyers r 


W 
VV 


hich they carry « 
erchant pays the same pr! 

r as the German, Japanes 
ountries exporting raw materials 
her yield on invested cay 
; the individual investor is free to par- 


ital, capital can flow 
* countries 
in the risks and profits of the companies exploit- 
> mines and plantations by buying their shares on 
yf the world. There is no discrimination 
ipon the nationality of the investor. For all prac- 
‘ peace the only limitation to free 
terials is the buying power of the im- 

es and of their individual merchants. 
substantially the situation before the develop- 
ment of the totalitarian state. Nations which had no in- 
tention of conquering the world or even of robbing their 
neighbors of a bit of territory in the good old-fashioned 
way had little cause to complain about lack of access to 
raw materials. They could afford to pay for what they 
needed with the product of their labor. In time of peace 
ven the totalitarian countries, despite the insatiable de- 
nands of their war industries, had no difficulty in obtain- 
more raw material than was good for the peace of 
the world. Until Japan invaded Indo-China, the United 
States was sending Japan sufficient supplies to enable 
it to conquer a great part of China and to build a fleet 
is large as that of the United States itself. Ger- 
managed to accumulate enough raw materials 


quer twenty-three nations, keep a badly beaten 


Italy in the war, and still, after two years of blockade, 


mtinents with conquest. Does this argue 
; to raw materials? 

» raw materials was in 

sor nations that puzzled and 

erturbed democratic countries be gan to suspect their own 

totalitarian schemes. 


effective interference with the free flow of 


of connivance in the 


iterials would have exa 1a high price from the 


of the democracies: they would have been obliged 


’ 


mit in time of peace to government « ntrol of all 


ind exports interde a ndence of all coun- 


is clearly visible dilemma. Curtailment of 
nomic liberty anywhere in the world threatens liberty 
rywhere in the world 


Whale tree democratic nations shrank from the kind of 


interference with private business that th 
materials as a political weapon would hay 
totalitarian governments had no such scrup! 
lective human enterprise modern war is th 
taneous. It requires the mustering of all r 
nation, material and human, and their d 
single purpose. Years before a government 
gression goes to war, it must accumulate \ 
the mass production of armaments. In 
changing over from peace production to war 
and after, the totalitarian government mak 
the individual merchant, importer, and pr 
able with ever more stringent rules and reg 
obstacles in the way of his free access to raw 
not come, in time of peace, from abroad, but 
in, from his own government. Through its 
trol of foreign currency and of all imports a1 
the totalitarian government starves the prod 
sumers’ goods of all raw materials whil 
ample supplies to the war industries. Fur‘! 
order to render the country blockade-proof 
ment places high import duties on various 
rubber, gasoline, etc.—in order to stimulate 
tion of Ersatz goods. Thus the totalitarian sta 
its subjects from free and equal access to ra 
and then broadcasts to the world jeremiads 
treatment by the plutocratic democracies. 

Complaints about lack of access to raw ma 
not come from peaceful nations or even from 
German, Japanese, or Italian merchants, but 
the governments of the totalitarian countries. 7 
is obvious. It is a political demand, not an « 
The Nazis did not go to war in order to 
materials; they needed raw materials in order | 
to wage war. When they clamor for access to 1 
rials they mean access in time of war, not in 
peace. In time of peace they have access, but 1! 
war the devil needs more than his due. 

In time of war the totalitarian constellatio: 
gtave geographical disadvantage, for some of 
vital raw materials can be obtained only from 
Even if Germany and Italy were given all th 
which produce these materials, Great Britain 
United States would still rule the seas, and 
their enemies from access to these colonics in 
war. The German demand for Lebensraum 1s | 
tantamount to asking England and America | 
their fleets. Fantastic as that interpretation may 
is nevertheless typical of Nazi claims. Nor sh 
forgotten how perilously near the German wat 
came to achieving this Nazi wish. Alone at fir 
gained the support of the Japanese and Italian : 
a common cause. The American neutrality law 


a promise, long kept, of non-intervention in | 


’ 


affairs. In 1940 the French fleet scuttled itselt 
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[HE time this appears in print, Marshal Pétain 

have had his meeting with the Germans and 
orst may well have come to pass. By now hc 
ready dropped that other shoe 


for him to take France 





- Axis partner, hand- 


French fleet and French African bases to 


vat he will merely enrol France in the new 
ti-Comintern socicty, join with some fanfare 


ceiling of the new United Europe, and edge far- 


he path of industrial collaboration. 
a ee licmicsal of ( i 
ry clear 1s that the aismussal of scnera 
from the post of proconsul for all of French 


against German 
and that from now on the Germans will get 
want when they want it. Whether they want 

1 the bases now, because of the British threat 
| or whether they are willing to wait for the rest 


have taken precautions against a stab in 


they 
from French North Africa, we shall see Jater. 
Pectain without Weygand is no probiem for the Ger- 
Vichy last spring one of the Marshal's friends 


He keens Weygand like a petit diabli 


in his 
ind whenever the Germans get really rough 


ind in his pocket and gives them a glimpse. 


ygand here,’ he says. ‘Shall I set him loose? 
December, when Otto Abetz raged down from 
g emand the reinstatement of Pierre Laval, he 1s 





have given tne 





Marshal twenty minutes to 





mind. And the Marshal ts suppos d to have 
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it knows how to husband tts resour 


f r. A: yas its people are unwilling or unable to 
husband those same resources for peace, the impul s« il 
ha be provided from without 


‘ait Weyoand 
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BY JAY ALLEN 


I don't need twenty minutes. I need only two 
minutes to telephone Toulon and order the fleet to Africa 
and to tell Weygand that from now on he ts on his 
own. All over France one heard that story, and there is 
no denying that the Marshal's popularity, such as it 1s, 
lay in the people's belief that he and Weygand were 
playing a double game. Without Weygand he cannot 
play that game any longer. Now the Germans will hustle 
the old man along as they choose. 

My guess is that they will do it by easy stages. The 
perils of too hasty or too brutal action are obvious. To 
We have already 


seen that French naval officers have minds of their own 


take over the fleet might not be so easy 


Some might scuttle, although in all these months the 
Germans must have prepared for such an eventuality on 
every ship. And then of course the British are quite capa 
ble of repeating Oran when and where it is necessary 

There are other hazards. The French people are not 
sold on “collaboration,” and it is still important for th 
Germans to keep up Pétain’s prestige in the country 
When I read some weeks ago that the Marshal was going 
to give himself up to the Germans as a hostage I felt no 
alarm for his safety; he is worth far more to the Germans 
alive than dead. 

The Nazis are hard bargainers, and they have most 
of the cards now. Pétain has thrown away his one face 
prisoners, more than a 
million and a half. Few persons in this country seem to 


card, Weygand. They have the 


understand what this means to the French people The 
German-controlled press in Paris continually pl iys on the 


feclings of the families: “If only the men of Vichy 








Id llaborate’ whole-heartedly, you w yuld get 
r husbands, your sons, your brothers back.’ But 
Pétain has not been willing to make the con- 

n iry to bring about their release. On his 


reed to a reduction of “‘occu- 


(the Germans don’t use the word “repara- 
lon't like it) from 400 million francs to a 
in 300 million. And apparently the line of 
marcation is to be loosened up, a matter of immense 
not only to the Vichy government, which 1s 

nly a phantom to two-thirds of France, but to business. 
Of irse, too, there is the question of raw materials, 
ich are doled out only to those French industries that 

illing to work for the Germans. 

The removal of Weygan 1, we now see, 


mans’ answer to the British offensive in Libya. I cannot 


was the Ger- 


1 11 


lieve that the Nazis really feared Weygand, but they 


had to mak 


sure that in the event of a collapse in Libya 
1 Tripoli their troops could withdraw into Tunisia. 
And they wanted to prepare faster than Weygand would 


illow for th 
wn to Dakar 


day when they will take everything over 


ster though it may be, Weygand’s dis- 
irance from the scene should clarify our thinking 
on North Africa. For a year we have found comfort in 
“What is Weygand going to do?” 


implication was that he would one 


ther¢ 
everybody asked. The 
ind even if he didn’t, he would keep the 

North Africa. He had his chance last 


February when the British were almost at the borders of 


day rise up, 
i 


Nazis out of 


[ripoli. I was in Tunis at the time, and the Italian offi- 
rs in Tripoli were sending their families into Tunisia. 
But Weygand did nothing. He was, in fact, sick with 
ty, first, lest the Germans react by seizing Bizerta, 
which is twenty minutes by air from Sicily; and, second, 
lest his subordinates, in a moment of enthusiasm and 
pride at the exploits of De Gaulle, Catroux, and Larmi- 
nat—particularly Larminat, who is immens¢ ly popular in 
Jorth Africa 


would go over to the Free French. 

Like Pétain, Weygand is a prisoner of his mistakes, of 
that monstrous blunder of June, 1940, when he and 
Pétain and the others asked for an armistice and got it. 
(hey asked for it for three reasons: first, because they 

ight Great Britain was licked and they could safely 
tray it; second, because they wanted to keep the army 
in other words 


to put down “‘social troubles” 


| 

they were more afraid of their own people than of the 
Nazis; and, third, because they thoaght that the triumph 
Hitlers N 


Order in | urope meant the triumph of 


r own brand of clerical, reactionary fascism in Fran 
Phe British ren't licked. The ‘‘social troubles,” when 
they come, will be such that, even if there were an army, 


it could not hope to put them down. And the triumph of 
Order has meant the triumph in Occupied 


Prat of French Nazis like Déat. The men of Vichy 











now see that a German victory would mea: 





tion of their France, while a British vict 





Masonic-plutodemocratic”’ victory—woul 





they, if they survived, would be called 





they pray that the war will go on fore, 





1egotiated peace, which would find them 





strong. 





Washington has “play ed along” these 





with Weygand and Pétain. That was clear], 


do. But Washington has neglected to 






would have made its dij lomacy effective: it has negleu. 





to prove to Weygand and Vichy that we mea 





that what we do we will do in time, and 





not going to win the war. It has neglected 





them that our friendship means safety for 





have never been able to tell Weygand whe: 





and the planes and the battleships would ar: 





Perh ips the events of the next few days or 






bring a break with Vichy. Many clear-head 





this country are of the opinion that we 





broken off relations long ago. But the ma 






diplomatic relations with a country need not 





proval of that country. We still have re! 





Japan, Germany, and Italy, maintained su 






cause it is to our interest to do so until 





actually begins. To have been effective, h 





missions in Vichy and North Africa should 





able to prove that time was really on our sid 





were using time. One way of proving thi 





would have been to give De Gaulle aid and 





everything short of formal diplomatic recogn! 





would have understood, and 90 per cent of the 





of its hotels would have applauded. The oth 





have been impressed, albeit disagreeably. A: 





would have been to silence the many powerfu 





some in our official service, who still talk ap; 





though they usually label it something else. It 






heard that powerful men in this country hoped 





for a negotiated peace and favored his kind of 





fascism as a “bulwark’’ against Nazism and co: 





he certainly was not impelled to believe that 





to be feared—or even counted on in a pinch. 





Until now most of the demands for a br 





Vichy have come from liberals and have be 





mind, an expression of their own sense of 1m) 





dealing with the State Department. Maintenan 





us Italy 











tions with Vichy need not have implied aj aia 
Pétain and Company. But if there was approv : - 
contained a hint of appeasement, then agitat — 
break with Vichy was merely escapist. The real i 
done involved far more drastic action here at | ney 
a thorough overhauling of the State Department. » oF 
day we may have to occupy Dakar, that 1s, assu ; 
we get the chance. But we would not have th . 
wh 






fore us if we had attained certain objectives clo 






VII. The Undiscoverables (Part 1) 


CHAPTERS I To VI. 7 rumor that Italy pas 
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nds that Maniscalco could not have inflicted. The next 
rning Brast, who has been recaptured, is thrown into 


cell in prison, 


O THE people of this ever loyal town of San 

Filippo. The last solemnities for Don Antonio 

Mori and the other beloved servants of our glori- 

is Italy killed in combat with the forces of anarchy will 

solemnly celebrated in the Church of Our Lady of 

it four this afternoon, with solemn concurrence 

t the armed forces, civil functionaries, and the entire 
tion of this ever loyal town of San Filippo.’ 
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STEFANI, Secretary of the Comutate di Ben:ficenza 





nvitation, printed upon white paper with black 





had already been distributed when Signor Stefani’s 





ntion was drawn to a misprint that was causing 








The Undiscoverables 


BY RALPH 


BATES 


ironic comment. Orazio Gnirri, one of the Civil I 


telligence agents, rang up to inform Signor Stefani ol 


is thrown into confusion; wor 
Was sent into a fit of palpitating dread. To his son 
fallen the task of commissioning a man in Catania to 
invitations. He himself had composed 


1 


Major Mori, after the order for a thousand throwawavys 
with black edges had been plac d, 
had roused himself from his 
gloom to snarl at Signor Stefani. 

"Solemnities! Solemnly! Sol- 
emn!” he sneered. “Couldn't you 
word in a few more 
times 

“It is the usual word,” the sec- 
retary of the Comutate di Bent- 
ficenza had replied. It is the 
proper word,” he had timidly 
added. 

‘And what's this ‘secretary of 


Beni ficenza 


“And as to 


the Comitate ai 





Mori had snapped 
that, what zs this Comztate di 

Benificenza, and what has it got to do with this—this 
matter? It should have been left unsigned.” Signor 
Stefani had shifted uneasily in his chair while Mort had 
continued to mutter, ““Conztate di Benitficenza!”’ 

“And why did you mention my son by name and not 
the others?” Mori had suddenly stormed, with tears in 
his eyes, springing to his feet and wringing his hands. 
The astonished Stefani hesitated before replying. 

“IT thought to honor Don Antonio.” 

Mori had bellowed, the tears 


streaming down his heavy face. He had known the 


“Idiot, numskull,” 


le would say Antonio had been singled out 


town pco} 
for honor, and he had been profoundly grieved that his 
son's memory should be besmirched by their sneering 
thought. He had violently overturned the younger Ste- 
fani’s private writing desk, which for want of an authori- 
zation for an official one had been transported to the 
Nums! ull, 
through the flimsy woodwork. 

Now Signor Stefani r 


Orazio Gnirri for reporting the public gossip about the 


office he had screamed, crashing his foot 
placed the receiver, cursing 


‘forza amata.” Within a few minutes he knew Gnirri 











538 


would be telephoning the news to Mori, who had not 
come down to the office this morning. As he dreaded, 
the telephone rang again. Mori mumbled an order to 
him to come to the Villa Bianca, or as the trivial wits of 
San Filippo called it, the “Whitewashed Villa.” With 
dry mouth he walked there. 

Major Mori, dressed in civilian black, did not storm 
at Stefani. “Who is it spreads these versions and rumors, 
Stefani?” he said peevishly. His face was pale and he 





Drawings by John Groth 


have spent the night in weeping, Stefani nervously 

Ah, Don Paulo,” he faltered, “who knows? The 
trvepertbilt, the undiscoverables.”’ 

Lh i peribil, ' Mort muttered. “Well, discover 

them, find out who they are, Signor Stefani.” There was 

» sarcasm in Mort's use of the “Signor.” He was ap- 

pealing to Stefani, whose heart was at once filled with 

1On, 
I shall do my best,” he said fervently. “Will you not 
out an order giving me authority, Don Paulo?” 

You don't need it. Do your best, my friend,” Mori 

hed. He crossed the room to the window and gazed 

over the town that lay spread out below the Villa Bianca. 

limidly, despite his tenderness of heart, Stefani moved 

to his side and with mingled solemnity, bewilderment, 


| brotherly love stared at the roofs that lay silent 
Th un liscoverable , he \ hi pe red to himself. 
Call all the men in, Stefani, and set them to work,” 


Mort said. irritation breaking through the surface of his 


fant. alarmed out of his compassion, thoughtless] 


! lied But I am only the secretary of the Comztate di 
Re , 
Comutate dt Benitficenza’” Mori snarle 1, “Ben-ee-fi 
What in God's ble 1 name...” Again tears 
n to down hi ks. He was thinking of t] 
retary of the Fascio, Stefani’s son, still living 
Dear colleag Signor Stefani faltered, his whi 


hing Mortis forearm lke a minnow nosing a 


rocl dear colleague, it 1s so hard to speak. I suffer for 


i 








Italy .. ."’ Wringing his hands with utterly 
tion, Signor Stefani fell back upon the 
thought: “We serve Italy.” 


Mori listened between sobs for a few m 


even put out his hands toward the secretary of | 


tate dt Bentficenza. Then, suddenly, he spr 
fect, his face distorted in a most frightful rag 
himself upon Signor Stefani and shook him 

that the poor man could not utter a sing) 

jaws rattled together like dice in a cup. 

“Comitate di Benificenza,” Mori bellow 
the terrified Signor Stefani back against the 
ter relicf of the Bay of Naples fell to the 
was broken. Kicking it aside, Mori nearly s! 
secretary's shinbone. A full-throated scream 
possible, Signor Stefani whimpered. 

“Comitate di Benificenza, bah!” Mori re] 
ing his face into Stefani’s. The Major's spitt! 
upon the forehead of the secretary, who 
and clutched the Major, holding on like on 
to outlast a terrible pain. The uproar thr 
Mori, upstairs in her “boudoir,” into a fit of 
and she struggled to escape from the room ir 
husband had confined her. 

“Oh, oh, ah,” Stefani groaned in | 
paroxysm of rage and desp uring grief becam 
violent; he flung his weight against Signor § 
beat the top of the fish curer’s head with th 
his hands. Then the futility of all things burst 
and groaning he turned aside and buried hi 
hands. 

Signor Stefani slipped to the floor ar 
"O-o-h,” as he struck it. Collecting his wits, h 
out of the room on hands and knees and | 


the corridor. He broke off a great frond of fern i: 


through the narrow conservatory, infuriating t 


domo, Battistino Gnirri—brother of Orazio, the 


already at his wit’s end with Signora Mori's 0 


"Fish peddler,” Battistino shrieked and pra: 


into the tiled garden. “Pouf, you stink of fish,’ 
after the hurriedly departing Signor Stefani, 


arms violently as if dispelling a persistent odot 


still waving his arms when he heard the shufflir 


of men and the grating of wheels at the bott 


little hill. The hearse was coming to carry Don 


to the church. Battistino shook his head and 
Mort. 

“Don Paulo,” he began, but Mort rose in 
fury, his usually powerful voice changed to a 


element of reason stirred within his anger, ho 


he held out his hands as if pleading with Gnirt 


he not be left alone for a little while? 


“Pardon,” Battistino mumbled and turned 


shrug of his shoulder was merely a thought 


you, indeed I do, believe me, but /a patria, our 
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Mori, 


rwhelming as it was, was nevertheless profoundly 


ince of habit. It infuriated whose grief, 


istical. On this day when loss had stricken him down 
le should pay deference because of his grief. It was 
ndignation at this affront to his moral right which, 
rring in cynical alliance with his grief, shattered his 


He bel- 


1 at Battistino without framing words, and even as 


control and made hysteria his only relief. 


lid so it was sorrow that suddenly dominated him 


it short his roaring. He concluded with a yelp of 

ur. The tears coursed down his face as he stood con 
ng the gaping majordomo. 

Battistino,” he stammerced entreatingly, desolati 

1 Paulo.” 


They re not to 


The guard of honor is coming, Dor 
Mori ok 

hey mustn't take him away from me.” Battis- 
read his hands in a habitual gesture of resignation, 


ng the momentary gleam in his master’s eyes 


d and closed the door silently. 
r a mactic outburst from his empl yer, 
no Gnirri superintended the carrying down of the 


even wrestled with 
yn the bed 
ittend 


rclieved, he stood in the 


from the room upstairs. He 
10ra Mori and threw her up 
d th poe rvant who was supposed to ; 
Afterward, profound 
‘ watching the guard descend the hill. When once 
taken pi Don Paulo's wrath was 
ing black and terrible. Twice only he had seen his 
rin such a paroxysm. Virgin Mother! That was a 
have! 
A sudden crash resounded from the house as the 
y-room door was hurled back against the walnut- 
hair. Mori rushed out of the house 
ray, his face white and twitching 


, his clothes in 
His staring gaze 
not fasten itself upon the cringing Gnirri, though 
rm flung the majordomo aside with terrific force. 


Ihe Major strode 


f hout his hat. 


down the hill toward the town 


he st tampc ed along, his heavy feet 


tening te de through his elegant shoes, the few 


rers disappeared before him. 0 were quickly 


! without the discretion of silence. Mori was still 
ping. His big hands were tightly clenched. His lips 
hed with grief and with wild unspoken imprcca- 


As he strode across the piazza even the dogs fled 
him. He had remembered that Carmelo and Brasi 
niscalco were in prison, at his disposition. 

several loiterers sidled away from beneath the arcade 
Mori, brooding vengeance against Maniscalco’s sons 
ached the Town Hall. Once of these men was Nunzio 


‘ 
] 


Nunzio had just eported that he had returned 


( m his post of vigil on the headland on account of a 





1 fall he had suffered in clambering over the rocks 





Well, Maniscalco’s dead,” he had been informed. 
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In the Wind 


NEW CHAPTER in the history of the FBI is be 


ing W n with tts s 1d :¢ i 1 cha ! 

of labor 4 I of f { il I have ee! ent to Hi f 
man, Tennes the 1 of the Sout 1 Wo 
Defense League, to investigate the flogg: of two C. 1. O 
organizers, Oscar Wiles and Homer Wilson. Six of 
other FBI investigations of labor and civil-libert 
I g made ¢ where and Atto y G il Bi e has 

yinted er of new rs to ] 1) 
| t's civil-liberties unit to work in conjunction with 


i \ CK ifOr i oid On Pl l 1 f 

I of Ha { ‘ pple t of Q 
new Fritt I Re ting t ils of a yo 
who joined the Hird, tl report It did not tal 
I ( S le to feel what he had done. He w 
4 1 said to ] \ 

it t ws not be S 8) Yi ha | led 1 

Lhe H ] telephoned a | he knew 1 ast 1] ) 
o out with him, but she answ 1, ‘I regard you as a tra 
tk The clin x of thi t le O ) ; ( I \ 1 by 
the yo Q from his mothe n which she remar} 

I fatl inh » He 1 never ha 
Sul } ) Ww s 1 as thi 


HARRY BENNETT, h 
use for Harry Bridges, but he does not believe the charg 
that Bridges is a Communist. According to Bennett, the long 
horemen’s chief is a British agent who for years has be 


trying to tie the United States to the empire 


SELECTEES IN a Southern training my have been told 
to prepare for trar r to a base not on the mainland of the 
United States. The destination is thought to be Hawau, and 
he shift ] 1 for December. 


AN ATLANTA REPORTER recently asked E. D. River 


former governor of Georgia, why he thought an attempt had 


en made to kidnap him a few months ago. Rivers replied 
I believe that Bikle [who confessed to the uttempt ar 1 Jat 
comm 1 i¢} was in t employ of some nation or 
group who wished to cause strife by creating dj t | t! 
pu! lic in their officials and ex 
AN EXAMPLE of how correspondents sometimes get aroun ! 


the censors 1s | rovided by afta hion letter from Vi hy which 


appeared in the New York Times on October 12 Mol 
i . 

neux likes the redingote movement and goes to great Jengt 
to cut the coats so as to a entuate that limness of waistline 
that is a sign of the time , 


; 
é r clippings with source and dat y stor that ¢ 
P , 
be f ticated. A prize of 1 be awarded eat 
sh) f s/ } rive rt 
1 Nit / rivet i iiem I bit) i To } 
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kverybody’s Business 
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rr 
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TCHISON 


of t pr ¢ od at 194.79. But this compares with a low 
) pro their people urrent year of 171.70 and a high for 1940 of only 1 
ot war machi The most recent Nazi effort to extract the cash w 
es rise to the burning holes in German pockets is a plan for “iron 
( ; much as the accounts." Depositors who allow their funds to be 
1 with watlable ntil twelve months after the end of the war are to 
) | S rise to fered exemption from taxation. Similar inducements arc 
en to prevent the held out to encourage the freezing of corporate funds 
» higl wa rh Seeking to strengthen faith in the mark and to er 
“ obj on postponement of spending, Dr. Funk has recently pros 
{ t Stringent that equilibrium between currency circulation and th 
t to some extent the tity of available consumer goods will be restored after 
mass of unspendable war by a “flow of cheap goods from newly conqu 
| ns. In this country ry.”” This is a plain hint of the fate in store for 
ik, but up to date our quered peoples, who even now are being bled white { 
W has been a benefit of German consumers. The huge increases in Fr 
of co ods which and Dutch circulation shown on the chart have been a 


The NATION 


ing difficultics in keeping their monetary kettle from 


ing over. There are signs of an attempted flight { 
mark despite stringent efforts to block every exit. M 
of Economics Walther Funk has recently complain 
ilence of the psycholos I attitude represented 
phrase “money no longer count And the Schwarz 
organ of the S.S., has been growling at housewiv 
lack of faith in the mark leads them to buy attic j 


On a larger scale we find distrust of the mark e 
yms on the Berlin bourse. After a 


lly produced by 


and in mid-Nove: 


panied by a goods famine in those countries far more 
than that in Germany. 













THE RISING TIDE OF MONEY 
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4 JV alive a [ age 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


The Guggenheim Gift of Freedom 


HAT year, I remember, the New Yorker carried 
a cartoon: a dejected young man at a table under 
the chestnut trees before a sidewalk cafe in Paris 
ying over his half-drunk beer, “Mr. Guggenheim 
ng to be pretty mad with me.” Afterward I remem- 


] 


that almost every boat—and there were p! 


enty of 
in those days—brought me copics of that joke. My 
scrawled comic comments about me and “Mr. 
nheim” on their clip] 
m very funny as I worked on my novel and spent 
r Simon Guggenheim’s moncy in Paris and Flor- 
Territet and Munich. I have a hunch, as a man who 
knew his benefactor, that the Senator laughed at 
irtoon. And now that he is dead and beyond Jaugh- 
ems to me that, more than anybody I have 

n, this rich man who gave without asking for an 
ting to people he thought might profit by his 


bige 


r had such a sense of the profitableness of freedom 


rves emphasis in the year in which he died. 
at year of the cartoon was not a funny year. Mr. 
ver was still in the White House, and the American 
le, with their gift for laughing loudest when their 
is worst, were already mocking that corner around 
h prosperity was to be found. Europe, for all its 
liers marching, seemed more peaceful than America. 
iember that Hitler's Munich was very pleasant. I can 
| taste the beer in that garden by the brewery at the 
of the car line. All the other writers now remember 
prophetic secret thoughts they had then, which they 
t on paper now. My impression of the importance of 
‘r in 1930, seven years after his beer-hall putsch, 
about what I have of Eugene Talmadge when I’m 
Atlanta today. Obviously I couldn’t have been very 
tht. I remember that I was by turns very certain of 
lf and very sad about my work. In Switzerland 
zabeth of Austria's monument was under my window, 
ibove her I tried to write with some irony about a 
and elegant rebellion of the Confederate States of 
rica. The novel turned out to be almost as dead as 
sassinated lady of the monument on the shore of 
Geneva. I came back half fearful that Mr. Guggen- 
would mect me at the dock with a formal request 
imbursement. 
Hie did not. I was certainly not a big enough little 
v to break his faith in freedom. He understood that 


would be losses. He knew that writers and scholars 


} 


may be as unc¢ 
them loose wit! 
that in those d 
Paris with $2,500. I do 
WPA projects upon which we k has m 
on some high American artistic proj¢ 
nd the Dome 
work of one sculptor I knew, who onl 
ndoubtedly Scnator Guggenheu 


~~ 
Raking leaves is an cn 


heard the report that Paris was 
Americans lured into a plc LS 
tion. I suspect that more Amer 

their INCApacity as a people for vegct 


really capable of futility as a fin 

That was not understoo 
home feeling—-perhaps in 
happened to me when I left America to write « 
that maybe Scnator Guggenheim was wrong in helpi 
young Americans cut loose from American places and s 
up their typewriters, their cascls, or their pianos in Paris 
and Budapest, Madrid and Berlin. That was not only a 
freedom from poverty; it was also a sort of freedom from 
roots. It was a freedom with obvious dangers in it. But 
it was a freedom which worked, too—-which will go on 
working until every man who possessed it dies. The 
special stars who emerged from the freedom Senator 
Guggenheim gave them have already been counted tn his 
obituaries. They have won Nobel and Pulitzer priz 
If his money had brought only their work, it would have 
been well spent. The warmest, richest, most American 
writing in this hour comes from some of their pens 
They have made music for America; enriched the quality 
of its research 1n the sciences. But they are not the only 
Guggenheim fellows. Indeed, in the terms of the full 
meaning of the fellowships they may not be the most 
Important, 

All over Amcrica today there are less well-known men 
and women to whom this rich man gave freedom, with 
all the rights and privileges freedom carries with it to 
be a fool. There are people closer to this America be 
cause this rich man gave them a chance to leave it and 
enjoy the reported superioritics of older lands. As well 
as other rich men Senator Guggenheim knew that h 
could not take his money with him. But better than most 
rich men he discovered how to leave a faith in freedom 


behind him. It is walking the streets of America, teach 
ing its classes, writing its books. It is certainly worth the 


price the Senator paid for beer as well as books. 
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ID AND Al IS TH ORLD. By Ciro Alegri Alegria tells of a village in nort uml, 






il a nearly perfect community. It has for its mayor R 


Rit ts Maqut, who embodies the wisdom of the old Incas. 1] 





liiiterate, he epitomizes the enduring qualiti¢ 5 or t 


a comi 










led the world of Andean rock 













ancent ture, wit 








economy. It is located .on the hills between th 





infested lands to the south and the forbidding uplands \ 





men must live and behave like stone to survive. Thro 







pristine intuitions stored in the author's vivid and nost 


memory, the reader joyfully establishes a deep conta 





ape over which the condor hover 






burden of the story is how Rumi is coveted by the ray 





anch owner, Don Alvaro Amenabar y Roldan, who tl! 





} ' +] ’ ’ vs + I , ] 1 * . 
1H bribery and the corruption of judges and lawyers, o 


MI roe ae eh and policemen, destroys the village and forces the bew 






omm inity to move to the harsher lands higher up TI 
















n ( OSO} A cha 1 separates . i 
; lt Name thes cuttin the attempt at annihilation causes the dispersal of some « 
1 dey ! of S , aa Port :; ral Pe rhay S the oO ly COPLHINEVOS, who discover the alien character ot the wi 
the 1 i aliens <6 the nature of thei the jungle, in ranch work, and on the plantations. F 
ind ol » modes of astive wisdom ero resist that impact is traceable to their illiteracy, super 
out ol thu ument to the American earth and pacific nature. Relentlessly Don Alvaro pursues hi 
Knowing what to expect. wv n benefit from the promo- but in the end the second settlement near Yananal 
of a — sratese of Gur t bors, If prizes is destroyed as the result of a revolt by enlightenc 
oura + talent there. so much the better for them leaders who defy the court’s ruling awarding the co 
' Fheir writers. besides cettine some cash. can land to Don Alvaro 
» mselves of their regionalism. Although the novel has been shortened by the o 
1 Rinehart. \ ’ ooperation of the Pan-Ameri- of four chapters and the excision of much heavy des 
Union and t ivice of such intellectuals as Archibald it yet suffers from the detects of the naturalistic nov 
Macl | 1) | have already chosen from which it descends. Story and thesis do not get in ¢a h ot 
oO the Sra Latin Amosican prize- way, but the overwhelming regional knowledge of th 
eto foun wile translated into Enclish and considerably retards the flow. The abundance of songs, f 
1} Ciro A Peruvian, won the first priz fairy tales, and legends in the novel gives it a folk 





: ; P ' | t , } } 
Broad and Alien Is the World which sustains it and makes it a memorable introducti 







The novel | y theme—the defense of the Peru and the Indians, who await a new Rosendo M 





Des n Ind ‘inst nconscionable exploitation o liberate them from their superstitions and their eco 


oppression M. J. BENARDI 









Biography of Stafford Cripps 


STAFFORD CRIPPS: PROPHETIC REBEL. By Erik ! 


rick. John Day Company. $2.50. 






lens e crimes committed against HE world’s attention has been caught by this un 


the new nds. In the last few and attractive figure. He is today one of the m« 















. Ay i and the Ca spicuous men in Europe, having achieved at Moscow | 
lands. in their 4 por plays, and novels, int success in a diplomatic mission which had the [| 
t] pre-Colun a forlorn hope This may prove to be an event of d | 
ior why } ' con fu ne porat din the nport and hence a biogray hy of the man who a 0 
politic of the 1 Rubén | io. Chocano. ¢ could not be better timed 

ih ' Ave f e | { the revolutionaries Stafford Cripps was born in 1889, a younger son of 
prope 1a social ¢ ram. Peru has produced enlight future Lord Parmoor and one of the innumerable nc} 1d 
lcs M Gonzales Prada, José Carlos of the unique Beatrice Webb. At Oxford he took a ¢ under 
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er 
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Estorick for half a dozen ch: pters 
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rns of some five confusing 


years, 
documents of the 


ast 


ral essential 
their subject 
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years before) had been by the insensate companies, the B 
a half-hour before the pest set of the D minor Quartet 
's program also in- Cortot-Thibaud-Casals set of t! 
music of Dvorak— Op. 99." Only the Cortot-T] 
idable even on musi- Casals recording of Beethoven's 
is more al grounds alone; but what is beyond Op. 97 remains; and you would do 
Somerset ny powers of comprchension is the ex to get it while it is to be had 


the same haustive survey of the chamber music  Casals’s wonderful recording of 


imish of Mendelssohn. Balancing this appar thoven’s Variations on a theme 


home ently inevitable New Friends aberration ‘The Magic Flute.” 

who re Schubert's “Schéne Millerin” cycle Mozart's Concerto for horn K 
public a be sung in its entirety by Lotte Leh- which is built on a small scale ! 
, 


} ter , ' ’ - 
theater. It =mann; and Schubert's piano sonatas, of unusually good musical substance 


a sentimental and ICI Musicaux, and Impromptus, _ this type of work, is beautifully p! 


which the played by Artur Schnabel, who 1 by Brain and the B. B. C. Sym; 
will be in better form than he was under Boult and well recorded © 
performan e of Mozart's Piano for an occasional wiry fortis 


c ) 


K. 482 th the New York 829, $2.50). Enesco’s two R 

nonic-Symphony Rhapsodies are excellently plays 

between the recent Colum recorded——-No. 1 by Ormandy at 
Pchaikovsky Symphony Philadelphia Orche stra, with 1 

by Beecham with the Lon- 1a y Stock in the recen 

lharmonic and the new Victor ( 2 by Kindler and the 


made by Ormandy \ $ I 


’ 


lphia Orchestra 1s a 


tween a perform. 





perforn 
ton “Pops” 
without 
Boston “Pops’’ 
( And the 
1ikov'’s melodious Symphony 
le by Sevitzky and the Indian- 


$4.50) is 


ly well recorded 
harshness of 
(Set 834, $2.50). 
Symphony (827 good. 
famous 
of the past you can hear Titta 
werful voice in his 1920 re- 

f the Drinking Song from 
Hamlet,” in the set (816, 
Voices of the Golden Age of 


n the reverse side of this disc 


are curious apout 


} 


Sembrich’s 1908 recording 


t aria from “La Traviata,” 

no great 

great steadiness 

per le. Farrar’s 

In bel di vedremo” 

Mme Butterfly’ (18141) reveals 

e that was wrecked in so 

recording of the Flower 

n “Carmen” reproduces a fine 
mu iC il 


1 Ww ith poor 


{on 18142) 1s who 
on the reverse 
rdings of “Dich, 


Tannhiuser’” reveals a musician- 


teure 


re impressive than her voice, 


15 good but without the astonish- 


ity that it has in the recording 


aruso of the final duet from 
You will hear an extraordinary 
sounds in Melba’s 1910 

ng of the Mad Scene 


(18143); and on the reverse 


lovely 


from 


ncon’s fine bass and dis‘in- 
musical style in a 1906 record 
in aria from “Le Caid.” Battis- 
nging in his 1909 recording 
) of a passage “Don 


is fine, but not as impressive 


from 
I have heard in other record- 
the reverse side what is labeled 
*'s 1907 recording of the Ha- 


rom “Carmen” will leave you 


ring what all the excitement was 


but someone who knows both 
that this is not the 1907 but the 
And this 


for 


album im- 
that 


ecording ). 


to ask another will 


> the following outstanding items 


rrar-Scotti recording of “La a 
la mano” and McCormack’s of 
tesoro,”’ from “Don Giovanni” 
s of “Deh vieni non tardar”’ 
Figaro” and “Der Hélle Rache” 
Magic Flute 


B. H 


i ( 


HAGGIN 


#ce 


hand. 
Nunzio 
hid in 

had 
crawled “A bassa la guerra’ over the 
He noted the 


ully and set out for his own hous« 


loitered 
Town Hall as he heard the shriekine 


of wild blasphemies in the pris 


handbill, 
and 
Someone 


the 
the 


Blinking at 


sidled round corner 


1 

the public convenience. 
; 

words mechani- 

He 


the 


vet taint 
Cw } AINe 


a moment at the rear of 


cell. Then, as heavy-shod 


feet cli 

n the p xe leading to tl Il and 
in the passage leading to the ceil anc 
his colleagues shouted "Don Pau!o” 1 


walked 


solicitous 


alarm, Chiesa 

He heard Mort 
orders that the Maniscalcos 
shackled hand 
he heard the whip lash as it 
and and Wild 


broke out, of rage, 


frowning 
ind foot, and 
floor flesh 
° and of 
hatred, and in the three screaming voices 
there was despairing grief also 

They 


1 
iost 


' 


have lost their father 
has 


“And I lost my son 


his son.” Chiesa murn 


' ” 
also 


] 


He heard the guard officer’ 


Narrowing his suddenly 


alert to his own position, Nunzio Chiesa 


blow eyes, 
walked on. On his own doorway the 
words “A bassa il fascismo” had been 
written in black pitch. The words had 
Beneath 


d, were 
t 


been partly scratched away 
them in blue pencil, unobliterate 
other words—"Down with the Fasc 
hiesa. 

Emilia, Chiesa’s half-blind wife, was 
at home. He had wanted to open 
to her, to the had 
neglected and who of late had neglected 
Nunzio set out 


not 


his heart wife hy 


ind even reviled him 
by the back streets for Albanese’s house. 
But seeing the scrawled phrase “Down 
with Albanese” on the wall, he did not 
knock but wandered 
out to the lemon grove and lay down 
in the shade of St. Agrippina’s shrine 
and slept. When the bugles and the 
throbbing, rhetorical voices resounded 
from the piazza beyond the houses, he 
got up, brushed the red dust from his 


breeches and shirt, and strode toward 


upon the door 


the valley head, away from the town 
The 
the cicadas whirring among the leaves 


emon groves were silent except for 


The silence was sadder than the melan- 
choly bugling that, robbed of its martial 
vigor by the distance, oppressed him 
with an overwhelming sense of futility 
He listened for the 
in who might be working in the 


sound of perhaps 


one m 


“And if ord 


tomatoes, in spite t] 
| 


the good 


ul 


l 

| Say it’s too ¢ irly, Signor 
] 
| 


of al 
} 1 


he jittie tomatog | 


who are 


gust even t 


you to say I cannot make tomato paste 


up her face her 
head on one side. Before he could reply, 
“And if 
mato paste who are you 
not, Blackshirt 2?” 

“Nobody Vs 
He answered patiently 

Praised be God 


the old 


She screwed and put 


I am making to- 
I shall 


she shouted, 
to say 


you shall not, woman 
for his prodi; ious 


mercies,” woman ejaculated con- 


temptuously 
mato paste 
“Well, 
be good paste Fe 
Chiesa 
ling his relief. 
“Honest 


“So I am making my to- 
But it won't 


Irritation was breaking 


make it, then 


down forbearance and annul- 


men shall tell me whether 
it’s good or not.’ 
“Why haven't 
neral, eh? Old woman?” 
“The funeral, bah. I mind my 


usiness as I beget my own children and 


you gone to the fu- 


own 


by 
bury my own dead. And I make my own 


tomato paste. And I like to choose my 
own company, Blackshirt.’ 

“Damn your paste,” he said angrily, 
and turned toward the silent groves 

Out of her bundle the woman took 
a copy of the throwaway. “See, Black- 
shirt.”” She pretended to blow her nose 
on the invitation and cast it from her. 
Chiesa shuffled on 

“And go and tell Mori Mother 
Spatu is making tomato paste while his 


I 


squirt of a Don Antonio fries in blazing 


' ad 
hell like a clove of garlic in a hot pan. 





down to n F1- 
c 1, but 
ir Four ¢ iro! } fi cr 

Well, then, = goat ling down. T] 


hiding in the hills ruit tree eyond the stor 


oa 
topped. Eh 


d in confirmation ‘ thick. He could not 
n hiding in the — through their leaves. Even at t 
mor said, there were he truit would be smal! 
than rumor. There ‘nded by the preservin; 
refused to be con- 
+ the Abyssinian war. He Beyond the trees lay the Lo 
eat lands and th as he had called them. wh 
lake and the had raised his thin crops of wl 
heaths where malaria had not much plag 
‘ly even the — these dry heights even thoucgl 


4 


cover of dark- fields had ill repaid him. Then 
the brazen hills taxes and the death of Cosimo 
nd they ate the — ilia’s failing courage and the } 
f his other trees the two bad years had at last | 
cowering will, and he had gone to th 
un! He remem- arrange the sale of his few 
been nearly stricken the one remaining mule. No 
at had sickened him leased the land, and he had h 
coat boy's stones. Thirst, the next year's rent out of | 
in's enemy. Chiesa peered — yield. But Mori had offered 
at the clear water, shook it, and in the following year he 
to his lips and drank — the best of it and joined tl! 
How good was the water of his had not been merely the proffer 
How much comfort the wretched The Battle of Bread, as the 1 
find in it! and the orators called the D 
p the wire and carefully — paign to raise wheat production 
in the medlar trees and wheat was a rich man’s crop, h 
as he turned away. his head, or at least had comf 
w sources of water in conscience. And who cared int! 
walked to the house. The Where, in any land, had t! 


he himself had placed on — ever got an extra mouthful of 


1 


loor had been broken, and he © of their broken heads and « 
» dark kitchen. Men had been Well, the insurance rates had 
10. Little fires had been built on when agitation had ceased. 
floor. He went from room to who as head of the Mafia had t 
in the bedroom where — toll of the marchese in the old 
on, had been born and pocketed part of the differer 
his other son, had died. he, Nunzio Chiesa, had draws 
overcame him, and for a few from that toll, for at first he had 
was near to weeping. Nino, Mori's private employee. They h 
the fool, Nino, the stupid young man, through these years. Had the pe 
lunteered for the Black Flames The Chiesas had eaten meat, fi 
id been killed in Spain in his first a week, and fish, even though 
Nino,” he said aloud, and in death of Nino they had paid 
ut he cried, Why did you go,  tremest price. He shrank fror 
Nino, you fool, you dear stupid thought, striving to put it aw 
son him, insisting, against his inne 
intolerable, and he that once he had been franti: 
fields, the small, im change his plow for a few 
per paddocks as people — onions 
lds, where even in the In the darkness he stumbled 
had been hard to make — the plow, which no one at the 
read, if one paid the rent. And been willing to buy even for 
ter the 


istt had broken the Mafia and the peas handles, and the tears came int 


defeat of 1925, when the Fas strings of onions. He grit ped th 


nts orvanization they all had had to eyes Lord lesu he groaned, ind 


their rent sudden desperation stamped his feet 


Phe marjoram and the wild herbs had the desiccated earth and thrust | 


{ the field yet the furrows had forw ird, with all his strength dri 


unk into the earth. In the {Continued on page 9: 





Letters to the Editors 


Who Deserted What? 
I reali 


to you, since you 


war-hawk 


nare some 


ce on your next yj 


intransigen 
less to point out 
to a great man 
laintance, 


pporters of my acq 
1 to have deserted every funda 
iple for which The Nation 
ht so gallantly. If at this time, 


ven the actual declaration of 
can throw overboard in hys- 
inic the old cargo of tolerance, 
ind passion for freedom which 

r carried through the years in 

I used to look for its appearance 
ne eagerness, I don’t like to 
what’s ahead. The days to 

|] he 


without 
further 


trying enough 


1 
} + 


a witness to the 
tion of what was once a great 
e in this country. 
MC ALISTER COLEMAN 

Conn., November 19 
ence of a bill of particu- 
npossible to take issue with 
man except on one point: his 
ith The Nation does make a 
e, and no ‘‘war-hawk”’ can take 
Some day, we believe, he will 
t it is he who has changed, 
andoned his internationalism 
ew that we can save democracy 
throwing the workers of Europe 
1 to the wolves. Stalin once 
he could build socialism in one 
ind Mac Coleman laughed at 


ITORS THI NATION. } 


lo George Viereck (Personal) 


rs: I have addressed the follow- 
n letter to George Sylvester 


Sylvester Viereck: You have sent 


Statement” marked ‘‘Personal.” 


} means that you wish me to read 


onally com- 


If you mean that you expect me 


, your purpose is a 


it confidential, you have shown 
your usual intelligence; for I 


and my prop 
with your 


Cars sin 
nce in New 


dent poet 


rst made yo 
‘ork. You wet 
xtremely p! 
hen I made 
O] ylis’’ you 

) 

We hav 


porting 


promot 1 reconciila- 
tion of the nations after the first World 
War; so I consented to tolerate you 
again and a ted with a polite smile 
your pretenses of pacifism and humani- 
But then ] 


' ; 
were taking the mon 


learned that 
ey of Hitler, and 


1anism. you 


when you wrote me a letter I gave you 
a straight answer that no man who took 
Hitler's riend of 
mine. If, after that rebuff, you send me 
claim to 


money could be a 


a “Statement,” you have no 
consideration from me. 

I do not 
against you. You are a registered Hitler 
agent, and I have read ‘Mein Kampf.” 


For a period of twenty years I have 


have to make any charges 


watched the operation of the Hitler for- 
mula, that the bigger the lie the easier 
to get it believed. Now, in the six para- 
graphs of your “Statement” I observe 
you piling Lie-Pelion upon Lie-Ossa, 
and I am so familiar with the process 


1 


that it hardly even moves me to 
As a youth of seventeen you were 


smile. 


flattered when I was shocked by your 
moral depravity. Now, as a cunning 


secret agent, at the age of fifty-seven, 
you will be equally flattered by my ap- 
preciation of your perfidy You, serving 
on the pay roll of the greatest slaugh- 
terer in human history, tell us: “I have 
worked for pea You, head slanderer 
of our President, tell us: “I have tried 
hard to help the President keep his 
ledge.”’ Pocketing the gold of the 


ince of treachery, you appeal to 


| 
p 
“friends of fair play.’ The choicest of 
dilettante blasphemers, you dare to say: 


“T shall not escape crucifixion.” Sitting 
at ease behind your poison-gas machine, 
shooting deadly fumes of hate over the 
whole continent, you say: “I love the 
England of Shakespeare and Swin- 
burne.”’ 

I could go on like this for many more 
paragraphs, but you know it all. Some- 
where in the deeps 


oul hides a shy and sensitive poet—for 


of your perv rted 


More About Eckhardt 


Dear Sir Imp 
have recent] 
enable me 
Strasser’s ents concerning Tibor 
de Eckhardt pul 
spondence columns on October 25. 

Mr. Strasser 
those Hungarian Jews who dare not hope 
for a complete liberation but cling des- 
perately to any apparition in which they 


staten 


lished in your corre- 


ems to belong among 


> 


perceive a “lesser evil” for their race. 


For them Tibor Eck 
here in the United State 


apparition 
Although he formerly stood at the head 
of those irated the anti- 
government of Hungary, Eck- 
fight invt 
anti-Semitism, He = asserts 
ted the first anti- 


0 Out of considera 


who inaugt 
semiti 
hardt 
Hitler and 


that though he a Ch 


now promi es to 


Semitic laws, he did 
tion for the Jews themselves, and that in 
1939 he fought against new anti-J. wish 
measures ba the Nurnberg 

A photostatic copy of the parliamen- 
tary report of March 1, 1939, 


sed on laws. 
now in 
my possession, proves, however, that Mr. 
de Eckhardt not 

} 


laws but demanded in a s] eech the de 


only accepted these 
portation of all Jews who had entered 
Hungary since 1914. He also a ked a 
reexamination of the activities of Jews 
who had settled in Hungary since 1867. 
For those Jews that could not be forci- 
bly evacuated Mr. Eckhardt demanded 
a numerus clausus in all occupations, but 
chiefly in the field of the intellectuals. 
Thus it was not the Jewish capitalists 
who troubled him but the intell 

Mr. Strasser’s assertions about politi- 


tuals. 





1 
that time 
pro-Hitler 


; not les 
the respon | | \ I k] if {t who 


not chose nN 


Cyne ntly 


farlut 


to sociology, eco- 

nomi ven cultural anthropology, 
should be made in many American com- 

munities. Your article on Mayor Jasper 

McLevy Was i good one. Why not 
follow it with one about the U A. W. 
and Detroit—the relationship of a great 

ion to the city 1 lich many of its 

mbers live? Or about Kenosha, Wis- 

isin, in which Socialists have brought 
sure of A. F. of L.-C. I. O. unity? 

the Democratic Party: 

picture suggest that it 

would be wise for liberals and laborites 
to work within it, or should they attempt 
like the 
L. P. leading to a national party ? 

I have said that in general I am in 
accord with the policie s of The Nation. 


This statement must be made with one 


to build state organizations 


significant reservation: though obviously 


} 


Hitler must be stopped I don’t see his 


defeat as a solution to any problem save 
that of the German war machine. If we 


who believe in positive democracy are 
going to do any good in our world, we 
must master the techniques of social 
engineering. A little more space given 
techniques in magazines like 
would help. This would 
pace for relatively abstract 
the beauties of democracy. 
iced is tools, not exhorta- 


WILLIAM C. GAUSMANN 
November 15 


CONTRIBUTORS 


GABRIEL JAVSICAS is an economist 


who has studied and written in many 
vuntries. He is now in the 


JAY ALLEN, well-known 
orrespondent, was imprisoned by the 
Nazis for four months because he at- 


tem} ted to cross the line between eccu- 


European 


pied and unoccupied France. 


M. J. Bl NARDETE, assistant profes- 
sor of Spanish at Brooklyn College, is 
one of the directors of the Hispanic 


Institute of Columbia University. 


S K. RATCLIFFE is a British writer 


and lecturer now in this country. 


CHARLES CURTIS MUNZ, author of 
Land Without Moses,” has written ex- 
tensivel 
roblems of the South 


} 


on the economic and pol tical 


LIONEL TRILLING, assistant profes- 
sor of English at Columbia Univer ity, 
is giving a course of lectures on Shake- 


peare at the New School. 


The NATION 


The Undiscoverables 
[Continued from page 5: 

the plow. Lord Jesu, Lord Jesu, | 

and flung himself against the 

seeking to drive the rusted sha 

into the earth. Nino, stupid youn 

why did you go and be killed? By 

you never told me the truth 

Nunzio. Because you had lived 

Father. 


knew I was to fight peasants 


your shame, Because | 

for a few strings of onions, ( 
You killed me, Blackshirt! Los 

my little Nino, you are dead in Spair 
But I have blown the face off a F: 
with my rifle, Nino, through the 
that burned my old comrade Mani 
The one who gave you the littl 
before you were old enough to 
with it, Nino. The one, ah, Lord |] 
who drank at our well even thou 
fought him about his cursed, marau 
All the men are gone fror 
world, Nino, all the men are ¢ 


o 
goats 


cept Chiesa, and there is non 

Chiesa drove at the plow, a 
share point moved a few incl 
grated against the stones. §S 
stirred up his stomach and 
flooded his mouth. His body shi 
he leaned on the plow and cl 
eyes. When the sickness had 
gazed around the starlit fields and : 
tered an oath. Then he held up h 
and repeated the oath calmly. H 
pered it, though he was alonc 
betrayed fields. 

On his way down the path he t 
aside and took the can from the 1 
tree and drank from the well. Then he 
replaced the can. The moon ros 
raced through the lemon groves towa 
the town. As he neared St. Agrippit 
chapel, a soft whistle rang out on 
right, and he halted. The whistle, like a 
low bird call, was repeated. To his | 
another whistle responded. He move 
into the shade of a lemon tree a! 
waited, feeling the sharp pain of men: 
hostility. The bird call twice penetrate 
the night. Black forms moved in diver 
directions from near the chapel. T! 
there was total silence. Chiesa br 
again and in the next instant clut 
his shirt. His fingers dropped first 
his pistol belt and then to his side 
He moved out of the shadow, resentit 
the bird call which at once was he 
He saw no one, and he did not !o 
around as he passed the chapel and eéf 
tered the town, but behind him th 
he 


7 
\ 


lemon trees seemed to breathe as 
watched him vigilantly. 
[To be concluded next week | 








